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| STUDIES IN LIBRARY PRACTICE. 
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1. THE HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF LIBRARY 
CHARGING SYSTEMS. 


(Continued from page 20.) 


HE very earliest type of Ledger used in connection with Lending 
Libraries was a kind of receipt book, in which were entered 
particulars of the book borrowed, and this register was signed by the 
person who took away the book. We have not been able to find an 
actual specimen of this type of Ledger, but believe it was simply an 
ordinary blank volume, in which the entries succeeded each other 
without columns or other classified features. When Libraries were 
small and borrowers few in number there was no need for elaboration 
in the accounts of books issued and returned. As books multiplied 
and Libraries increased a gradual extension would occur all round, and 
the necessity would arise for some ready method of distinguishing 
books returned from those still on loan. Thus would the column 
method of ruling come into existence, with its many varieties and uses. 
One form was designed to show by the presence or absence of a signa- 











ture, whether books were out or in. Its ruling was as follows : 
FIG. LL 
Date. Title of Book. | Received. Returned. 
1794 
Dec. 6. Blair’s Sermons. 3. | Robt. Burns. R. Riddel. 
- Fergusson’s Rome. 2. | John Lapraik. 
= Robertson’s America. | T. Coltart. R. Riddel. 
a Roderick Random. | A. Johnston. 
Dec. 19. Ramsay’s Evergreen. | Gavin Scott. R. Riddel. 














=~. ee Boston’s Crook. | Alex. Geddes. 
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Overdue books could easily be detected by a register of this kind, on 
simply scanning the column of returns, filled up by the Librarian. 
This is by no means a bad form of ledger for private libraries, as book 
owners could get borrowers to declare their liability indirectly under 
the pretext of preserving their signatures as valuable autographs. 

With the advent of Subscription and Public Libraries fresh re- 
quirements arose, and the forms of charging ledgers entirely changed 
as regards the information recorded, although remaining the same in 
registering a day’s work in consecutive order, instead of the issues of a 
certain book or to a certain reader. A very common form, which is 
still used in many Libraries, was ruled to give a variety of facts :— 


FIG. IL 
Thursday, September ist, 1898. 
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This style of ledger is worked very easily. Every book has a 
label pasted inside one of the boards, ruled to show the progressive 
number, date of issue, and borrower’s number; also, sometimes, a 
column is provided for the date of return, but this is not necessary. 
The borrower presents his card and a list of the books he would like, 
giving numbers and classes, and the Librarian goes over the shelves 
till he finds one of the marked works. He then proceeds to the 
ledger and enters the work in the first vacant line, carrying on to the 
book-label the progressive number against which the entry is made in 
the ledger, the date, and the number of the borrower’s card. The 
book is then given to the borrower along with his card. When the 
book comes back, the date and progressive number direct to the exact 
place in the ledger, and the date of return is written or stamped against 
the ledger entry. In actual practice books are very seldom marked off 
at the moment of return, owing to the time taken, and this is one of 
the weak points of the system. Some Librarians do not start to mark 
off the returned books till there is a distinct lull in the service, and in 
some cases they are not marked off till the end of the day. Thus a 
large number of popular works are constantly out of circulation, and 
mistakes are very liable to occur when an assistant does re-issue a re- 
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turned book before it is marked off. Slurred or imperfect entries in 
the ledger, caused by hurried writing, are a constant source of annoy- 
ance with nearly every form of Day Ledger, and the more columns of 
particulars are required to be filled in, the greater is the likelihood of 
error. Ledgers of a later pattern have been designed to get over the 
waste of time and liability to mistakes caused by the multiplication of 
a and the following ruling will give an idea of the simplified 
style : 
FIG. IIL. 


Friday, September 2nd, 1898. 
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gressive Book, Class and Number. Vols. Date of Return. —— . 
No. > 
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The book labels remain as before, but, as will be seen, the 
amount of writing at the moment of issue is considerably reduced. In 
some Libraries the Fines column is retained, and in others the column 
for number of volumes is omitted, each separate volume being entered 
to a different progressive number, so that at the end of the day the 
total number of volumes issued would be automatically ascertained 
without casting. In both these forms of Ledger, or rather Journal, 
overdue books have to be discovered by a close scanning of every page 
for blanks in the ‘‘ Date of Return” column, and as this must be done 
regularly all over again every week, a considerable amount of time is 
consumed. Again, the reading of individual borrowers can only be 
traced with great trouble, while the whereabouts of any given book is 
very difficult to ascertain without, in many cases, wasting much time 
scanning page after page. On the other hand, there is no expensive 
apparatus required to work the lending department, while the ledger is 
a fairly permanent record of the operations of the Library. These are 
the two best known and most extensively used forms of Ledgers in 
Journal form, and we shall next consider the varieties which have been 
designed to effect other purposes. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CATALOGUING. 


oOo 0 


(1.) Cripplegate: Foundation Library. Catalogue of the Books in the 
Lending Department, with a supplement of 3,000 volumes added 
since the opening, in 1896. London, 1898. 


(2.) Catalogue of the Reference Department of the Aston Manor 
Public Library, compiled by Robert K. Dent, Librarian. Second 
Edition. Aston, 1898. 

(3.) Peterborough Public Lending Library. Class List No, 3. 

Science and the Arts, Useful, Fine, and Recreative, compiled by 

L. Stanley Jast, City Librarian. Peterborough, 1898. 

County Borough of South Shields Public Library. Classified 

Supplementary Catalogue of Additions to the Lending Library, 

1892-97. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1897. 


~— 


(4. 


These four catalogues represent different stages of development in 
the art of cataloguing, and each is in its way an interesting study. No. 
2 is the most typical example of the old-fashioned method and is an 
uncompromising dictionary catalogue with hardly a single feature to 
distinguish it from the productions of twenty years ago. The treatment 
of subject headings is not always consistent, the arrangement being 
sometimes an alphabet of authors, and sometimes a list of titles. The 
contents of volumes of Essays are set out, but none of the articles are 
indexed. No. 1 is also a dictionary catalogue, the first part being 
merely a list of authors and titles with separate lists of Music and 
Fiction. ‘The supplement is more ambitious and much more thoroughly 
executed. Subject headings are given in bold type and under each are 
grouped the various works in the Library relating to the topic. 
Occasional annotations are also given, but cross references are not so 
constant as they should be in this form of catalogue, which depends 
entirely upon this means of showing relationships. As this is an open 
access Library, it is surprising to find no reference made in the 
catalogue to the method of classifying the books on the shelves, or to 
the way in which any given book is to be found. It would be 
interesting to know how a borrower in search of “ Outlooks from the 
New Standpoint, by E. B. Bax, E 5815,” is going to find it among the 
five thousand and odd books of Class E. We should have thought 
that a direct reference to the place of any given subject or work was the 
very essence of success in an open access Library. 

No. 4 is classified according to the Dewey method, without the 
decimal notation. An Index to the chief subjects is given at the 
beginning, and Juvenile books and Fiction are entered in a separate 
author-list at the end. The entries are exceedingly brief. 

We have reserved No. 3 to the last, as it has features which dis- 
tinguish it in a marked way from the other catalogues noticed. It is a 
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classified list, thoroughly indexed, both as regards subjects and authors, 
and is copiously and intelligently annotated throughout. Another 
admirable feature is the hints on courses of reading given before all 
important subjects. These hints, though sometimes considerably 
qualified in value by the poverty of the stock of books on the subjects, 
are ably done, and must have cost Mr. Jast much thought and trouble. 
This seems a new feature in English cataloguing methods and is one 
deserving of more consideration and even imitation. We have tested 
this catalogue thoroughly as regards rapidity in turning up authors, 
subjects, or classes, and find that there is but little difference in time 
between consulting it and an ordinary dictionary catalogue. Mr. Jast’s 
useful thumb index partly aids this. It is only with author entries that 
any slight loss of time is noticeable. With subjects it is all the other 
way, because when found in Mr. Jast’s list, they are displayed in imme- 
diate proximity to all other relative topics. For example, Mr. Jast’s 
setting out of “Zoology” covers eight pages, and exhibits the whole 
science or departments thereof in minute detail, with numerous explan- 
atory notes. In the Cripplegate catalogue there are but two entries at 
this subject and fwe/ve cross references, at each of which fresh refer- 
ences are given, so that many consultations are necessary before a 
general view of the library’s provision of Zoological books can be 
obtained. 

We commend Mr. Jast’s list to the attention of Librarians, not as 
a sample of the “new cataloguer,” but as an earnest and practical 
example of first rate cataloguing work, done in a form which only 
requires to be better known and studied to be more generally adopted 
and appreciated. 





A CORRESPONDENT sends us the annexed cutting relating to the new 
“ Reference Catalogue of Current Literature,” which he claims as an 
awful warning to compilers of dictionary catalogues ! 

“In the index of the new volume a heading is given to the word 
‘Lead,’ a most useful arrangement in view of the interest taken just 
now in all questions affecting lead-poisoning. But mark how it reads: 

Lead, Copper. 

—— Metallurgy. 

—— Kindly Light (Newman). 
Poisoning. 

Cardinal Newman’s hymn is no doubt excellent in its way, but 
why it is stuck in here is hard to understand, unless it is meant as a 
suitable thing to be sung over the graves of the many victims lead- 
poisoning has claimed.” 





THE following specimens of a uniform handwriting for Library use are 
taken from a recent Handbook of the Library School, at Albany. 
This is not the first occasion on which our American friends have 
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taken practical steps to encourage the use of a plain style of hand- 
writing for cataloguing purposes, and examples will be found in the 
various editions of the Rules for the compilation of Card Catalogues, 
issued by Mr. Dewey. Where the type-writer cannot be used, there is 
great advantage to the public in the adoption of a uniform and clear 
handwriting, and the “ disjoined” style facsimiled below seems to us to 
be admirably adapted for the purpose. It is much plainer and more 
like printing than the English Civil Service script now being taught in 
our schools, and librarians might do worse than induce their assistants 
to practise one or other of the two styles given. 


SPECIMEN ALPHABETS AND FIGURES 
Joined hand 


Q 
n oO SJVUVWXYZ 
abcdefghig ke@_mnop 
QMretuUuw xy 3 
234567 8 0 & 


Disjoined hand 


ABCDEFGHIJ 
OPURS | UV 
abcdefoghi k 
qrstuvw x yz 
123456789 9Q & 
Take great pains to have all 
writing uniform in size, slant, 
spacing & forms of letters. 


KLMN 
7 2 
lm 


Com 


nop 
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LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS. 


o 0 90 


We regret to announce the destruction by fire of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Library, which occured on Monday, August 1st. The fire 
broke out on the premises of a firm of rope manufacturers, situated 
near the Library building, and, in spite of all efforts, spread so rapidly 
that the Library was soon involved and its contents destroyed. It is 
estimated that nearly 30,000 volumes have been lost out of a stock of 
50,000 or 60,000. This valuable Library, which dates from 1784, 
possessed many rare works which can never be replaced, and there has 
been nothing so completely destructive in this county since the burning 
of the Birmingham Public Library, in 1879. 


Tue Parish of St. Pancras, London, which was unsuccessfully polled 
in 1894 for the Public Libraries’ Acts, will be tried once more, on 
Thursday, October 6th, the date fixed by the Vestry in response to a 
requisition of ratepayers. Several public bodies and gentlemen have 
taken up the agitation, and efforts are being made to educate the 
voters in the question. St. Pancras shares with Marylebone, Islington, 
Paddington, Bethnal Green and Hackney the doubtful distinction of 
being the only large areas in London which have no Municipal 
Libraries. 


THERE is a movement progressing at Watford in favour of establishing 
a Branch Library and Reading Room at Callow Land, in connection 
with the Public Library of Watford. A committee has been appointed 
to report on the question. 


Tue Wakefield Town Council at a recent meeting decided to take no 
steps towards the adoption of the Public Libraries’ Acts, in view of the 
apathy of the public in the matter. A strong requisition in favour from 
a large number of ratepayers is evidently required here. 


THE Wednesbury Free Library reports an issue of 54,312 volumes for 
the year ended March, 1898, and a stock of 10,718 volumes, of which 
8,219 are for lending, and 2,499 for reference. The issues show a 
decrease of 9,893 volumes as compared with 1897. 


AT a recent meeting of the Hereford Town Council a resolution was 
passed adopting the Museums Act as from September 29th, the rate 
not to exceed one farthing in the pound, and the Public Library 
Committee to carry out the duties. 


A new Branch Library in the popular district of St. George, Bristol, 
making the eighth Branch Library of the Bristol Public Libraries will 
shortly be opened. The building is to be the gift of Sir W. H. Wills, 
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Bart. A site has also been secured for a new Library for the North 
District Branch. 


Tue Seventh Annual Report of the Rotherhithe Public Library records 
an issue of 38,514 volumes for the year ending March 25th, 1898. The 
stock of books is now 7,223, and Mr. H. A. Shuttleworth, the 
Librarian, has a new catalogue almost ready for issue. 


A FREEHOLD site in Maywood Avenue has been acquired by the 
Hampstead Vestry, for the Kilburn Branch Library, at a cost of £1000. 
Hampstead will soon have a very complete scheme of Libraries. 


THE administration of our State Libraries has for many years past been 
subject to adverse criticism on various grounds, but, as a rule, this has 
been curtly dismissed by the officials in charge as the mere carping 
complaints of interfering busybodies. But at last our traditional faith 
in the superior methods of British State Institutions has received a rude 
shock by the publication of the Report of a Select Committee on South 
Kensington Museum. This document demonstrates once more the 
evils of the “Tite Barnacle” system of running popular educational 
institutions on bureaucratic lines; or, in other words, preferring the 
interests of families to those of the public. The Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee covers every department of South Kensington 
Museum, but the part which chiefly concerns us is the revelations in 
connection with the maladministration of the Art Library. Our readers 
will remember how Mr. Weale, the Librarian, was compelled to retire 
last year on the ground that his age necessitated the step, but we did 
not know that the real reason was because of his reforming zeal, and 
above all his threatened exposure of errors and abuses of administration. 
Now we have got some of these errors and abuses displayed to us, and 
nice reading they make. Here are a few points taken at random from 
the press versions of the Report :— 

“The cataloguing until re-organised by Mr. Weale (the gentleman 
who has since been dismissed after giving evidence to the Committee) 
was in a queer state. Here are a few of its blunders :— 

‘Mariani Fasti’ is set down as an author’s name; it is really the title 
of a book on the Marian annals. 
* Deel’ is set down as an author; it is Dutch for ‘ volume.’ 


*H. C. Reneue’ is set down as an author. It is a misprint for the 
French word ‘ revised.’ ” 


A further result of bad cataloguing has been that the Library has 
bought many duplicates. The keeper stated that he could give several 
hundred instances. There are over twenty-two copies of various 
editions of Alciatus’ book on Emblems. 

The collection of prints is in a similar condition. No proper 
inventory having been kept. There are enormous amounts of 
duplicates and triplicates. Of some prints the Library has as many as 
twenty to thirty copies. 
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The letterpress of various newspapers and journals taken in by the 
Library was separated from the advertisements and bound ; but the 
advertisements were also bound up separately in half morocco with gilt 
edges. When Mr. Weale was made keeper he immediately put a stop 
to this waste, and withdrew the subscription to newspapers such as 
Puck. He sent 213 volumes of advertisement pages of the Garden, the 
Queen, the Builder, and other architectural journals to stores. Here 
they were destroyed. 

The compiler of the catalogue of “ National Engraved Portraits ” 
(a cousin of the secretary of the department) was appointed, in spite of 
protests from the keeper, who said that it would be a sheer waste.of 
public money. The prediction has been verified. The catalogue has 
no index whatever. It is grossly inaccurate and full of absurdities, so 
far as the biographical notes are concerned. 

Pugin, for instance, is said to have “cruised about the Channel 
collecting archeological and natural curiosities.” 


Ballantyne became a friend of Sir Walter Scott in 1873, and in the 
same year Sir David Baird took the Cape of Good Hope from the 
Dutch ! 

Jackson, a publican pugilist, has eleven lines of biography, while Lord 
Beaconsfield, “‘ Conservative Politician,” has three. 

It is difficult to believe that the compiler was paid two guineas a 
day for correcting his proofs. In some cases the “national” prints 
represent personages of whom no particulars can be given, simply 
because they were not of national moment—Mr. West, for instance, 
wax-chandler and oilman, of Soho. 

For this catalogue 3s. 6d. and 5s. 3d. is charged. Its cost is 
interesting. It was officially stated in Parliament that it cost £499. 

Mr. Weale said it must be £880. 

Finally the Department withdraws its first statement and fixes 
£619 or £675. “Cost excessive, laxity reprehensible,” the 
Committee say. 

The officials who have brought about these successes came in for 
keen criticism. 

Out of 774 persons, 160 persons (nearly 20 per cent.) are inter- 
related. General Festing remarks that when a respectable applicant 
proves to be a relation to someone already employed he regards that as 
entitling the applicant to favourable consideration. 


This is how the fitness of the applicants is secured :-— 

The examination for a junior assistantship is identical for all candidates 
whether their work will be to look after Saracenic art, to catalogue 
books, to describe furniture or textiles, or to superintend circu- 
lation of objects to provincial museums and schools. It is not 
surprising that South Kensington should be obliged to rely 
frequently upon paid experts and referees to advise upon questions 
about which their own officials should be competent to give a 
skilled opinion. 

The Committee recommend with charming sarcasta :— 
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That the director of the Science Museum should possess scientific 
attainments, and that the director of the Art Museum have like 
qualifications as regards art. 

We must congratulate Mr. Weale upon the moral victory he has 
won over the lordship of red-tape and rank “ Barnacalism,” and trust 
Parliament will not be satisfied with anything short of a drastic series 
of reforms. This is not the only State Library in England which 
stands in need of reformation. There are abuses just as glaring in the 
administration of another very celebrated Library, and it is time 
attention were drawn to its singularly expensive, inefficient, and red-tape 
methods. 


Mr. C. R. WriGut, Assistant at the Reference Department of North- 
ampton Public Library, has been appointed Sub-Librarian at Barrow- 
in-Furness, out of fifty-three applicants. He had been five years in 
the Northampton Library. 


At a meeting of the Dumfries Town Council held on August 17th, a 
letter was read from Mr. Andrew Carnegie offering the sum of £10,000 
for a library building, on condition that the town adopted the Public 
Library Act. The principal Library belonging to the town is that in 
connection with the Mechanics’ Institute, of which Burns the poet 
was at one time a member, when it was a Subscription Library. No 
town in Dumfriesshire has, up till now, adopted the Acts. Mr. and 
Miss McKie, of the Moat House, Dumfries, have promised a site for 
the building. 

Mr. Wituiam J. Witicock, Chief Assistant in the Birkenhead Public 
Library, has been appointed Librarian of Peterbore::gh Public Library, 
in succession to Mr. L. S. Jast, who has gone to Czoydon. 


A MOVEMENT is in progress at Hove to secure a new Library building, 
and in connection with this Modern Society publishes the following :-— 
“Two or three years will, therefore, probably see the Free Library 
domiciled afresh, when doubtless ample provision will be made for the 
unhappy individuals who have to wait while their wants are being 
supplied. The sufferings of Brightonians in this respect at the Victoria 
Lending Library should surely cause the Hove authorities to do their 
utmost to avoid similar miseries among their own clients. They might 
indeed try the plan of ‘take what book you please.’ Instead of 
waiting to know if such and such a book is ‘in,’ let the borrowers walk 
round, examine the shelves and walk out with their selection. ‘Why 
we should lose every book in a week,’ says a Librarian. Not a bit of it. 
Losses would be infinitesimal, for every book being stamped they 
would be unnegotiable at a bookstall, and such losses as occurred must 
be amply recouped by the saving in staff salaries. Perhaps this is the 
root of the objection to the plan.” 
Mr. F. MEApDEN Roserts, Sub-Librarian of the Central Library, 


St. George, Hanover Square, London, has been appointed first 
Librarian of St. George-in-the-East, out of a large number of candidates. 
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Tue Library Association Summer School.—The prizes for the best 
reports of the lectures delivered at the Summer School for Library 
Assistants, held at the Liverpool Public Library in June last, have been 
awarded as follows :—First Prize, Mr. Alfred Hair, Assistant Tyne- 
mouth Public Library ; Second Prize, Mr. Alfred H. Edwards, South 
Lending Library, Liverpool Public Libraries. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S WORKSHOP : 
PRACTICAL NOTES. 


oo °0 


(1.) A number of Libraries have been experimenting with the 
material called ‘ Pegamoid,” or rather have used for bindings cloth 
treated with this occult preparation. The results, as far as ascertained, 
have been distinctly good, and there is reason to believe that here at 
last is a cheap, durable material which will not have to be repudiated 
like buckram. Books bound in Pegamoid cloth cost from rod. to 104d. 
per volume, crown octavo size, and show but little signs of wear after 
thirty or forty issues from a popular Lending Library. The surface 
does not readily get greasy and can be washed with water and a sponge 
without affecting the material. Its weak points are a certain untract- 
ability in working ; ordinary gilt lettering is apt to rub out soon ; and it 
has a haunting smell, recalling the Mummy Room of the British 
Museum, but luckily this is not a lasting quality. When this cloth is 
used, open backs should be specified, as close ones tend to crack and 
to disturb the lettering. Librarians who have tried the material are 
invited to send notes of their experiences for the general good. 

While on this subject we might also ask for opinions as to the 
comparative economy of binding novels from the sheets at the outset, 
or putting them in circulation in the publishers’ bindings and re-binding 
when necessary. This is a much debated point, and has particular 
interest for the Committees of newly established Libraries. 

(2.) In some Libraries space is so very limited that it becomes 
needful to practice all sorts of little economies in order not to encroach 
too much on valuable room. Counter space is particularly liable to 
become restricted owing to the growth of the indicator, and one of the 
shifts adopted has been the application of one number to several copies 
of the same book and to works in more than one volume. Such an 
arrangement necessitates provision being made for keeping a record of 
the issues of such books apart from the indicator. With nearly every 
variety of indicator—Cotgreave, Chivers, Elliot—the easiest method 
seems to be in keeping in separate trays a complete set of pockets or 
tabs representing each copy or volume of the manifold books. 
Suppose, for example, that a Library possesses eight copies of the 
“ Prisoner of Zenda,” all numbered 9,000 on a Cotgreave Indicator. A 
series of pockets, large enough to hold the borrower's card easily, 
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should be provided, and these could be ruled to show particulars as 
below :— 


No. 9,000. 


Third Copy. 
HOPE 


PRISONER OF ZENDA. 





The indicator number would simply be used to show “ out ” when 
all eight copies were on loan, and would be changed back to “in” if 
one copy was available. ‘The pockets representing duplicate books 
would be kept together in suitable trays in numerical order. Another 
series of trays could be kept to show issues and this would have date 
guides attached. When a borrower asked for a copy of the “ Prisoner 
of Zenda,” the Assistant would go to the pocket trays, remove any one 
of the pockets numbered 9,000, stick the borrower’s card in it and then 
place the two behind the date guide in the current tray. The copy of 
the book corresponding could then be fetched, stamped with the date 
of issue and given out. On return, the date label would direct to the 
proper tray and the pocket and ticket would then be restored to tray 
and borrower respectively. A Library might save a thousand or more 
numbers by some such simple means. In the case of Chivers’ 
Indicator, tabs would be used instead of pockets, and, of course, a 
larger pocket would be wanted for the Elliot Indicator, and either a 
block or the last card would require to be placed in the number space 
when all the copies were out. We have not seen this method worked 
in connection with the Cotgreave Indicator and should be interested to 
hear about other plans for tackling this duplicate difficulty. 

(3-) It is not uncommon to find the labelling of books done in a 
very slipshod fashion in some Libraries. The labels inside the front 
boards of Library books seem to be, in some cases, very badly done, as 
if no method conducive to neatness was possible. Nothing looks uglier 
than a label surrounded by an areola of paste marks and tears which 
denote former attachments! The ordinary method of keeping a 
bundle of slips face downwards and pasting the uppermost one to stick 
on to the book is not good, as gradually little lines of paste get worked 
into the margins of the labels below, till at last, if the bundle does not 
stick together, sections of it will, and the labels get pasted on both 
sides and so adhere to the end papers, causing the areola aforesaid. A 
good plan is to have a block of wood made exactly the size of the label 
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and about one inch thick, nicely smoothed all over. Then get some 
old newspaper cut up into pieces rather larger all round than the book 
labels, and placed handy for use. When labelling, a label should be 
placed neatly on the block face downwards, smartly smeared with 
flour-paste thinly laid on, and then placed squarely in position on the 
board of the book. It should next be rubbed down with one of the 
squares of newspaper and the book shut on both label and square. 
The piece of waste paper will prevent the label from sticking to the end 
paper, and shutting the book will make the label stick perfectly flat. 
By using such a block no labels are wasted and nothing is made sticky 
which should not be. We have found ordinary bookbinders’ paste as 
good as any other for this purpose. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


000 
ANOTHER VIEW OF ENGLISH LIBRARIANSHIP. 


N continuation of the plan inaugurated in our first number, we give 
below some impressions of English Libraries formed by another 
eminent American Librarian. ‘This time the opinions are those of 
Mr. Henry M. Utley, Chief Librarian of the Detroit Public Library, 
one of the richest and best managed institutions of the kind in the 
United States. We have selected the most interesting parts of Mr. 
Utley’s impressions from his article in Pudlie Libraries, October, 1897. 
“While abroad I improved the opportunity to personally examine 

as many Libraries as possible, for the purpose of gaining information 
and picking up ideas which might be of practical advantage. . . . The 
foreign idea of a Library differs essentially from that to which we are 
accustomed on this side of the water. ‘There great stress is laid on 
rare and ancient works, and especially on manuscripts and the beauti- 
fully illuminated work of the Monks of the Middle Ages, as well as the 
earliest and most rare of printed books of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and the marvellously beautiful products of the early and 
modern book-binders. . . . The possessors of these treasures are very 
proud of them and indulge in a great deal of boasting about them. 
They represent the prevailing idea of a Library—a great collection of 
rare and costly books, the chief satisfaction in which is in their poss- 
ession ; for they are of very little practical use, except in some instances 
to scholars. . . . On the other hand the American conception of a 
Library as a collection of books for use for reading and study, and 
especially of a Free Public Library for the free use of all the people, as 
a part of the educational system of the land has already taken deep 
root in English soil. The idea was borrowed from America less than 
forty years ago, and is flourishing with a vigour which bids fair to out- 
strip the parent source.” . . . After describing various Libraries, Mr. 
Utley goes onto say: “ They have usually adopted the American system 
of decimal classification in the arrangement of their books, but in other 
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details of Library administration they are behind us. They still have 
the awkward and clumsy system of keeping accounts of books and of 
charging them to borrowers which prevailed a generation ago. While 
these were tolerable with the restricted use in those days, they are 
intolerable now. In some respects the Englishman is slow to learn. 
He is, however, a less prejudiced creature than was his ancestor, as is 
shown by his appreciation of some American ideas. <A controversy 
which is now raging with great fervour in England concerns the free 
admission of readers to the shelves. This question is even more 
ardently discussed than in the United States. There, as here, the 
opinions of Librarians are divided as to the advantage and expediency 
of permitting the public to go freely to the shelves to help themselves 
to whatever may suit their fancy. ‘The truth here, as in some other 
things, probably lies in the golden mean. Extensions of the privilege 
of examining the contents of the shelves within reasonable limits is 
desirable and useful. But that does not necessarily mean that every- 
body who happens to come into the Library may pull down and put 
back books at his own sweet will. A system of indicating, by a 
mechanical device, whether or not a book belonging to the Library is 
in or out at the moment, is almost universally in use in English Public 
Libraries. This idea has never found favour in America, and I do not 
think it ever will. The merit of the device is that it enables the 
applicant fora book to inform himself, by consulting the indicator, 
whether or not the book is in, or what books are in, so that he is not 
put to the trouble of making repeated requests, and, after time spent 
in search by the library attendant, being informed that all the books 
he asks for are out. This is an annoyance to the library patron, who 
sometimes becomes so vexed as to say that he believes his «work may 
be in, but that the library attendant is too lazy to look for it. The 
book-applicant spends his time at the indicator finding out for himself 
whether any book he wants is in, rather than, as under our system, 
take up the time of a library attendant to find out that fact for him. 
There are two objections to the mechanical indicator, and the chief of 
these is the amount of space which it occupies. The most successful 
use of it which I saw was in Edinburgh, where it represented 40,000 
books. ‘There it occupied the counter on three sides of a very large 
room. It was divided into eight sections of 5,000 vols. each. It 
required two library attendants to care for each section, the books 


being arranged in eight alcoves directly behind the counter, similar to ° 


those on our main floor. It can readily be seen that if the number of 
books were increased to 100,000 the indicator would be practically 
unmanageable, as it would require an immense room even to store it. 
Then the labour of keeping it correct, as we saw it operated in 
Birmingham, is out of all proportion to its practical value. It required 
the time of a large number of people to attend to it, and books re- 
turned to the Library one day could not go out until the next, on 
account of the labour of keeping the indicator correct. Then, the 
public is quite as likely to find fault with the indicator and accuse it of 
reporting falsely, as they are to blame the library attendant when they 
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fail to get their favourite author. Nowhere in England did I see 
women employed in a Library. All the clerks and attendants are 
males, and I should judge them to be of about the grade of intelligence 
and attainment of clerks in stores. There is no standard of intellectual 
attainment brought out in competitive examination for positions, nor 
are there Civil Service rules. The pay of library employés is small, 
and the hours are long. ‘The Libraries are open about fourteen hours 
a day.” 





TWENTIETH CONFERENCE OF .THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


“THIS Conference, which was briefly announced in our July 
number, was duly held at Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, on July 
5-9, and was the most successful meeting ever organised by the 


‘A.L.A. 493 Members attended, and the programme of Reports, 


Papers, and Discussions was so large that two sessions on each of the 
four days, combined with sectional treatment of many of the subjects, 
barely served to exhaust it. Nor were the social features lacking, for 
with steamboat trips, dances, story-telling, dinners, and conversaziones, 
the time left over from business and stolen from sleep must have been 
abundantly occupied. Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of the Boston 
Libraries, was the President, and he gave a high tone to the proceedings 
at the very outset by his luminous and inspiring address, which was 
well maintained throughout the Conference. It is impossible to give a 
detailed account of such a great meeting in the small space at our 
disposal, but we may mention that in addition to complete official 
reports on such matters as Public Documents, Co-operation, Publishing, 
&c., there were. reports which had been invited from individual 
members on Branches and Deliveries ; Library Buildings ; Cataloguing 
and Classification; Children’s Rooms and Reading; Gifts and 
Bequests ; Library Legislation; Open Shelves ; Travelling Libraries, 
and other important branches of Library work. In addition, there were 
large sectional meetings devoted to practical papers and discussions on 
the ‘Training of Librarians and Assistants, and on the various ways of 
promoting Education by means of the Public Library. Miss M. S. R. 
James, who used to be a familiar figure at the L. A. Conferences, read 
a paper on “ Assistants’ Associations and Clubs for Self-improvement,” 
which had particular reference to the work of the Library Assistants’ 
Association in England. Mr. William C. Lane, Librarian of Harvard 
University, was elected President for the year, and Mr. Henry J. Carr, 
of Scranton, Pa., was elected Secretary. The next Conference will be 
held at Atlanta, the capital of Georgia, so that in 1899 our American 
cousins will be “ Marching through Georgia” on their first trip so far 
South. Being so near, their services as Librarians may be called into 
requisition for the establishment of Public Libraries in Havana, and 
other choice spots in Cuba ! 

When we compare the large, comprehensive, and thoroughly 
catholic programme of the A.L.A. with the meagre and dull one of the 
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L.A. we are forced to admit that in breadth of view, grasp of public 
requirements, and practical import, the American idea of the business 
of a Library Conference is fifty years ahead of the British one. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


oo 0 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
PrestpENT: The Earl of Crawford. How. Sec. ; Mr. Frank Pacy. 


Offices : 20, Hanover Square, London, W. 


HE results of the Annual Election of Council are given below: 
There is hardly any change in the membership, and it looks 
as if the widespread dissatisfaction, about which so much 

has been recently heard, exists chiefly in the imagination of a few 
London Librarians. At any rate the verdict of the Association at 
large on the doings of the Council is conclusive enough to show that 
hardly any general discontent is felt. We are sorry to see so few 
non-professional members on the Council, but trust that next year a 
large number of nominations will be made of members who are not 
Librarians. The Association is not a Librarians’ Trade Union, but a 
Society devoted to the general interests of Librarians and bibliography. 

Lonpon CounciILLors ELectep :—Mr. MacAlister (149 votes) ; 
Mr. Burgoyne (140); Mr. Inkster (139); Mr. Campbell, British 
Museum (125); Mr. Quinn (123); Mr. Jones (120); Mr. Barrajo 
(115); Mr. Doubleday (115); Mr. Brown (110); Mr. Pollard, British 
Museum (110); Mr. Davis(g7); Mr. Boosé, Royal Colonial Institute (85). 

Not Evectep:—Mr. Foskett (77); Mr. Fincham (76); Mr. 
Martin (74); Mr. Goss (63); Mr. Roberts (63); Mr. Frowde (57): 
Mr. Plant (56); Mr. Hawkes (39). 

Country CounciLtors E.ectep :—Mr. Ballinger (150); Mr. 
Folkard (14¢); Mr. Ogle (139); Mr. Axon (137); Mr. May (134); 
Mr. Crowther (131); Mr. Dent (128); Mr. Lyster (128); Mr. Shaw 
(126); Mr. Wood (124); Mr. Hand (123); Mr. S. Smith (122); Mr. 
Robertson (121); Mr. Madeley (119); Mr. G. L. Campbell (114) ; 
Mr. Mathews (114); Mr. Law (107); Mr. G. H. Elliott (106); Mr. 
Brittain (94); Mr. Kirkby (93). 

Not E.ecrep:—Mr. Cotgreave (g2); Mr. Turner (77); Mr. 
Scarse (76); Mr. Moon (59); Mr. Jast (57); Mr. Chennell (36) ; 
Mr. Newland (30). 201 Voting Papers were received, but of these 
twelve were disallowed, and the number of voters was therefore 189. 

THE 21st ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the Association was held 
at Southport, Preston and Wigan, from August 23 to 26, when an 
interesting programme of Papers and social features was presented. 
As an account of these proceedings will be issued as a separate part or 
an Illustrated Supplement to the Zidrary World, it is not necessary to 
do more here than record the fact of the successful holding of the 


Conference. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


°0 0°00 
To the Editor of Tur. Liprary WORLD. 
TWO-TICKET SYSTEM. 

S1r,—I should feel inclined to vary the phraseology of “Single 
Ticket’s” question. He wants information as to the Two Ticket 
system “one being for fiction, and the other for a// other classes.” 
Not necessarily, however, “one” for fiction; the system has been in 
use here for some years, and quite a number of our readers have taken 
a book on each ticket, neither being a work of fiction. 

The additional ticket has been of real service to those who have 
availed themselves of it—-about six per cent. of our borrowers—and I 
have not found any difficulty in working, while in no case has loss 
resulted. It isa sine gu@ non with us that the two tickets expire on 
the same date—the “special” ticket bearing the same number as the 
ordinary ticket with the letter S prefixed ; thus if a borrower incurs a 
penalty under either ticket there is no difficulty in ascertaining the 
whereabouts of the other ticket and in stopping it if necessary ; if the 
“ special ” ticket bore say a number a score or a hundred higher than 
the ordinary there would have to be some sort of machinery to show 
the connection between the two. 

As to the guarantor being called upon to pay for a “second 
ticket” book, surely it would be most unfair to the guarantor to lend 
one person more than one book under one guarantee ; if not, why 
have two tickets, why not lend two books on one ticket? The fact of 
a person having two tickets doubles his borrowing powers and the 
number of books he is liable to damage, and it would not be right to 
double the guarantor’s liability without his consent merely to meet the 
convenience of the borrower. Here, the borrower goes through the 
original process of obtaining the signature of a guarantor upon the 
usual form; if the same person signs the two forms well and good, he 
is liable under either; the number on the form is prefixed S like the 
number on the ticket; it is immaterial to the guarantor that we call 
one a “ Special” Ticket. 

To conclude, the “‘ Two-ticket ” system is undoubtedly a boon, and 
its trend is for good ; its working can be accomplished without incon- 
venience or abuse of the rights of guarantors or of the borrowers at 
large. WiturAM A. TayLor. 
St. Giles Public Library, August 13, 1898. 





Pustic LIBRARY, ABERDEEN, 5th August, 1898. 
To the Editor LipRary WORLD. 

Str—In reply to “Single Ticket,” I may state that at Aberdeen 
supplementary tickets have been issued to borrowers for the past four 
years, and during that period over 3,000 extra tickets have been issued. 
In practical working no difficulty has been experienced whatever, and 
no losses incurred. They are issued to the borrowers on the distinct 
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understanding that they are available for all branches of literature, with 
the exception of fiction and the juvenile section. 

I should think the wording of the bye-laws or the non-ratepayer’s 
voucher would dispose of the question as to whether a guarantor could 
refuse to pay for a book taken out by means of a supplementary 
ticket. At Aberdeen the question has never been raised, for, as a rule, 
the holders of extra tickets are very punctual in their return of Library 
volumes. The extra ticket system is a great boon to the public, 
especially to students, and its advantages will readily appeal to all. 

James F. CapENHEAD, Sud-Lid. 


To the Editor of ‘THE LipraRry Wor LD. 20th August, 1898. 

The above system is at last engaging the serious attention of all 
progressive Librarians, and not before time. 

In most of our Libraries we find that the stock of books for 
actual lending purposes far exceeds the number of borrowers, and 
frequently in as high a ratio as three to one. Why, then, should these 
books, at least the best of them, lie dormant on the shelves when so 
many readers would be glad to have the opportunity of utilizing them? 

The extra ticket is indeed a great benefit, and one which public 
Libraries may confer on borrowers, and I hope we shall soon see the 
system introduced generally. We have lately adopted the system, and 
I can testify to its great advantages, readers having claimed the 
privilege at the rate of fifty per month. 

As far as the working of the two tickets goes, I have seen nothing 
to cause dissatisfaction, but, on the other hand, it works in perfect 
harmony with the ordinary ticket, and does not cause the slightest 
confusion, whilst its advantages to the reader are innumerable. 

S. A. Prrr, Sub-Zié., South Shields Public Library. 


KILBURN Pusiic Liprary, SALUSBURY Roap, KiLBuRN, N.W. 
To the Editor of ‘THe Liprary Wor xp. Aug. 18th, 1898. 

Str—In your notice of the Annual Report of this Library, you 
criticise the method adopted by each Library in Willesden publishing 
a separate Report, and suggest that the Willesden District Council 
should issue a joint Report. This is a matter which I do not wish to 
discuss, but think it is best for those in authority to decide upon their 
own methods. 

At present the Willesden District Council have nothing to do 
with the publication of the Libraries’ Reports, they are compiled by 
each Librarian, and issued under the direction of his Committee. 

Further, these Libraries (not branches) ARE separate administrative 
areas for Library purposes, as each Library has its own income, 
Librarian, and separate Committee, who control their Library in- 
dependently of the others. 

Your allusion to persons being led to imagine Kilburn an 
important County Borough is too good, a moment’s attention given 
to the financial statement with regard to income and salaries will im- 
mediately dispel any notion of an important Borough. 

James A. SEYMOUR. 





